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What Are You Most Thankful For? 


VERY year, when Thanksgiving time comes,* someone asks me this 
question: ‘“What are you most thankful for?’ Perhaps someone 
will ask each one of you this question this year. And if they do many of 
you will say, “For Father and Mother,” or ‘For my home,” or perhaps 
for some new toy or other gift that you have received. When I was your 
age I probably was thankful for just about the same things most of you 
are thankful for. These things are all good, and if you stop to think: 
moment you can add many, many more that are just as good. 

This year I want to give whoever asks me the question the very bes 
answer that I can possibly think of, and I want to be honest in my answer. 
Before you read the rest of this, I wish you would stop and think whi 
you are most thankful for—just be still a few minutes and think. 


Now I will tell you what I am most thankful for. I am most thankful 
for God, and this is my reason: Because God is all good, and when I sy 
I am thankful for God, I am really saying I am thankful for every thing 
in the world that is good—Father and Mother, all my family and friends 
my home, my church, the books I read, the music I hear, the joy of 
knowing all of you through WEE WISDOM, truly for every single 
good thing in my whole lite—and, yes, for my life too, For every good 
thing comes from God. The apostie James says: ‘Every good and perfet 
gift is from above, coming . . . from the Father of lights.” 

God gave me not only life and everything that I have, but He give 
me also His love and His care. Why does He do all this for me? Becaus 
I am His child, and He loves me. 3 

When Thanksgiving comes, Father will provide your Thanksgiving 
dinner, and Mother will prepare it. Why do they do this? Because you 
are their child, and they love you very much, They do not ask you to paj 
for your dinner. All that they ask is that you show your thanks for thei 
care by being loving and obedient. And that is all that our heavenly 
Father asks of any of us. 

I am truly thankful for God. 


ons. | 
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The things for which I’m thankful I’m glad for love, and friends I have, 7 
Would make so long a list, For happiness and health; a 
That it would fill a great big book, When I count all my blessings up oa 
If none of them were missed. I feel I have great wealth. | 
eee The blessings that I have at home So on this bright Thanksgiving Day 
And those at school and play © I’m thankful, it is true, q 
ow Are things that I am thankful for But I'll give thanks on every day, a 


hich is All the livelong day. All the whole year through. 
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By Myrtle Vorst Sheppard 
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HIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD Sam Voshardt, in 
blue denim jeans and jacket stood at the 
kitchen window staring unhappily down the bare 
brown hill. A deep, quiet November peace 
wrapped itself around the old farmhouse and 
everything in it—the clock on the wall, the black 


cookstove with its chuckling fire, the canary in. 


his cage. Yet as Sam turned from the window, he 
kicked angrily at the nearest chair. Then giving 
the door a vicious shove outward, he started to- 
ward the barn. 

He was sick and tired of the extra burden of 
farm chores that had fallen on his shoulders. 


His nineteen-year-old brother Jim got all the 


breaks, he told himself. He was a member of 
the United States air force, and Sam envied him 
more than any other person he knew of. 

“Your day will come, Son,” his father had 
told him, clasping his shoulder understandingly 
in his big gnarled hand the afternoon they saw 
Jim off at the bus station in the county seat. 

“Stick by Dad; help him all you can!” Jim 
had called out of the bus window to Sam as the 
big bus got moving. 
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“Stick by Dad”! That was easy enough to say. 
But did Jim remember how dull life had been 
on the farm when he was thirteen? How tite 
some the day-in, day-out burden-of chores could 
become? Sam brushed the back of his hand 
across his cheek as he stepped into the barn, He 
felt like he was going to start blubbering like a 
baby, and that made him madder than ever. 
Things wouldn’t have been so bad, he told him- 
self, if Dad and Mother hadn’t had to go to visit 
Jim right now at the Thanksgiving season when 
they had planned to have such a big celebration 
marking their silver wedding anniversary. 

For months they had talked of the dinner they 
would serve their relatives from near and fat, 
and Sam had dreamed of the fun he would have 
with the boy and girl cousins his age. Then Jim 
had written that he was to be shipped sooner 
than he had expected, and Dad and Mother de 
cided to celebrate their anniversary with a ttp 
to California to visit him instead of giving the 
family dinner. “But that’s life, I guess,” Sam 
muttered as he started pitching hay down into 
the feeding boxes for the horses and cows. “Just 
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one big disappointment after another!” 

When he had finished milking and bedding 
down the stock for the night, the last of the 
sunset’s rays were purple streaks in the west and 
dusk was beginning to fall. Jeannie had lit the 
lamp in the kitchen, and the kittens had gath- 
ered around the door waiting for their saucers 
to be filled with milk. Sam wondered vaguely 
what his sixteen-year-old sister was preparing 
for their supper; then he told himself it didn’t 
matter. He was too sick at heart to appreciate 
food anyway, leastways food of Jeannie’s con- 
coction. She could stir up some of the most awful 
get-togethers, things she had read about in maga- 
zines or learned in that cooking class in high 
school. What he wanted was some of Mom's 
good, plain, stick-to-the-ribs kind of cooking. 
But Mom was hundreds of miles away in Cali- 
fornia visiting Jim! 

“If you'll help me with the dishes, I'll make 
some fudge tonight,” Jeannie told him, bright- 
eyed, as he came into the kitchen. 


“Fudge!” he flung at her in a disgusted tone. 
“Here it is the night before Thanksgiving, and 
all you can think of is fudge!” He set the milk 
buckets down beside the separator with a bang. 
Some of the foamy white liquid sloshed over the 
brims and down onto the kitchen floor. 

“You just be careful, Sam Voshardt!” Jean- 
nie told him. “I just scrubbed this 


Then a new idea suddenly struck him. “I 
could run away,” he thought. “I could run away 
to Canton City and spend Thanksgiving Day 
with Aunt Lucy and Uncle Ed. They'll be hav- 
ing the kind of dinner we'd have if Mom were 
here. I won't say anything to Jeannie. I'll slip 
off and hitch a ride to the highway. Then I'll 
take the bus,” he planned. There was better 
than five dollars in his bank upstairs. That would 
easily take him to Canton City and back. 

“I'm going for a walk down the road,” he 
told Jeannie as he came down the stairs from 
his room again. Old Shep was waiting on the 
steps outside for him. An evening stroll with 
his young master was no novelty to him since 
Jim’s departure. Evening was the only time Sam 
had a chance for fun nowadays. “If Dad could 
just pick up a good farmhand somewhere things 
wouldn't be so bad,” Sam thought as he started 
down the hill. But it was hard to find anyone 
who was satisfied to stay on the farm. Higher 
paying jobs in the defense plants beckoned al- 
luringly to every able-bodied man seeking work. 

Sam dug his fingers into the ruff around Old 
Shep’s neck as they walked down the narrow, 
rutted lane. “You'll have to turn back as soon 
as we get to the county road and I get a pickup,” 
Sam told him. His conscience bothered him as 
he. thought of the dog returning to the house 


floor this afternoon. If you don’t 
mind your p’s and q’s, I won’t cook 
a thing for you Thanksgiving. And, 
if you'd like to know, I was plan- 
ning to have pumpkin chiffon heav- 
enly delight pie, and scalloped pota- 
toes, and 2 

“Why don’t you make the kind of 
pumpkin pie Mom makes and mash 
the potatoes ?”” Sam asked. “You and 
your fancy dishes!” 

“If you don’t like my cooking, you 
know what you can do!” Jeannie 
told him. 

“Oh, yeah? Well, maybe I will!” 
he returned. 

“Maybe I will 
what?”’ he asked “Hey, there!” the 
himself after he had called out. 
finished with the ; 
milk and had eaten the egg-salad 
sandwiches Jeannie had prepared for 
their supper. 
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without him. Jeannie would be 
worried. It wasn’t right to go 
off and leave her alone. “T'll 
call her from Canton City,” he 
told himself, but the thought 
did not ease the guilt he felt. 
He was like a soldier deserting 
his post. If Jim did a thing like + 
that, he would be shot at sun- 
rise. “Stick by Jim had 
told him. This was a fine way 
to be doing it. Who would milk 
in the morning? Who would 
feed? Who would tend the 
ducks and geese and chickens? 
Jeannie couldn't do it all. She 
was just a girl, and she had her 
hands full taking care of the 
house. Not that she did such a 
hot job of things while Mom 
was away, but at least she didn’t complain. 

Sam glanced back over his shoulder at the 
house. He could picture Jeannie curled up in the 
big chair by the radio with a book and an ap- 
ple. That was where he should be, he told him- 
self, as he rounded the bend by the big walnut 
tree. He should be back there listening to the 
radio and working on the model plane Jim had 
sent him. Jim had always told him he had the 
makings of a good pilot in him. Remembering 
this, made him ashamed. 

“Ah, shucks,” he said at last, glancing up at 
the stars that polka-dotted the sky. “I can’t go 
to Canton City! It’s just not in me. I'll stay here 
and eat chiffon heavenly lights pie, or whatever 


her fur 


neat, 


Ouch! 


it is Jeannie’s going to mix up, and try to make 


the best of it.” 

He dug his hand down into his pocket and 
let the money he had taken from his bank run 
through his fingers—nickels and dimes and 
pennies and a few quarters. It was money he 
had saved to buy Christmas presents for Dad and 


-Mom and Jeannie and Jim, yet he had been plan- 


ning to spend it on a silly whim. He was selfish, 
that’s what he was, downright selfish. What did 
a big Thanksgiving dinner amount to if your 
conscience was bothering you every minute as 
you ate it? 

He turned about in the road and faced the 
house on the hill again. “Come on, boy,” he said 
to Shep. “We're going back!” Then the unex- 
pected sound of a man’s footfall on the dark- 
ened road behind him froze him in his tracks. 
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My Kitty 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


My kitty washed and fluffed 
And looked so nice and 
But when I went to pet her— 


She bit me with her feet. 


Reaching out to draw 
closer against him, he felt the 
hair on the dog’s neck bristling 
and heard a deep, threatening 
growl beginning far down ip 
his throat. Shep spun around to 
face the unidentified person 
coming toward them through 
the dark. Turning, Sam waited, 
trying to distinguish the man’s 
features as he approached. 
There was nothing to be afraid 
of, he told himself. Perhaps it 
was one of the neighbors out 
later than usual. Perhaps some. 
one’s cattle had gotten out, and 
he was rounding them up, 
Tramps seldom came down this 
road, so far was it from the 
beaten track. 

“Hey, there!” the man called out as Shep be. 
gan to bark. “Is that you, Sam?” 

Sam breathed with relief. It was someone who 
knew him then. He had been silly to be afraid, 
but he and old Shep had walked the road s0 
many, many nights winter, summer, spring, and 
fall without meeting anyone on foot that the 
novelty of the situation had taken him off guard. 

“Who is it?” he called back. Then, before the 
man could answer, he knew. “Uncle Ed!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“What are you doing here?’’ It was on 
the tip of his tongue to tell him that he had 
been on the verge of going to Canton City to 
visit him, but he refrained. 

“Lucy and I decided all of a sudden we would 
surprise you and Jeannie,” the tall, kindly, gray- 
haired man told him, “knowing you'd be here 
alone for Thanksgiving. So we packed up ina 
hurry and started driving down. In our rush to 
be off, I forgot to put in my flashlight, and as 
luck would have it, we had a flat just up the 
road there. I couldn’t see my hand before me, 80 
I started walking to the house for a light of 
some kind.” 

“You go back and stay with Aunt Lucy,” Sam 
told him, “and I'll run up and get Dad's big 
flashlight out of the truck. I'll be right back. 
He ran down the lane, kicking up his heels joy- 
fully behind him as Shep raced along at his side 

Almost before he knew it, he was back, and 
the tire was changed, and they were driving 
up the hill honking loudly to surprise Jeanne 


It was only when Jeannie opened the door at | j 
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Here’s a song of gay No - vem - ber, Har - vest gath-ered in, 
Red ap - ples heaped in_ bas - kets, Brown po - ta- toes in the bin, 


= 
Gold - en - yel - low pump - kins, Will soon be spic - y pies. 
Thanks-giv - ing day is on the way—Our hap - py songs a - rise. 


"| stood silhouetted in the yellow rectangle of light 
-| that Sam thought of their Thanksgiving dinner. 
This would be something—company with Jean- 
nie as the cook! He was almost sorry that 
Uncle Ed and Aunt Lucy had come, but the feel- 
ing lasted only a moment after they got out of 


the car, for as Uncle Ed lifted the lid of the 
trunk and began unloading, Sam realized that 
they had brought along something more than 
clothes. In addition to their overnight bags, there 
were boxes and baskets and packages of every 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Because their parents could not find a home for 
them in the city, Jo Ann and Kenny Brice went to 
Coon Holler, the country school where their father had 
gone as a boy. At first Jo Ann and Kenny were very 
much disappointed. 

There were only thirteen children in the school: the 
Tuckers, Texas, Callie, Montie, Minnie, Bama, and 
Penny; the Willicks, Daniel, Bill, the twins, and Tres- 
sie; and Kenny and Jo Ann Brice. Mrs. Stevens, their 
teacher, told them that a boy and a girl from Czecho- 
slovakia were coming to live with the Kolars and 
would come to Coon Holler. 


Since they did not have a flagpole the school planned 


an old-time box supper to earn money to buy one. 
Jo Ann definitely did not like Coon Holler and when 
she first met Callie she did not like her but by working 
with Callie on the posters for the program she learned 
to like her. 


Part Four 


= YARD was already full of parked cars 
when they got to the schoolhouse. 

“Grandpa, don’t forget you promised, cross 
your heart, to bid on my box. I'd just die if I had 
to eat with some strange hillbilly,” Jo Ann whis- 
pered. 

“I won’t forget.” Grandpa promised as they 
went inside, but he shook his head gravely. Jo 
Ann had much to learn. 

“Why, Mrs. Stevens, I didn’t know you,” Jo 
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Ann gasped as a tall, stately lady in a dark-blue sticks 

dress met them at the door and invited them in, | 8" & 
Her hair was pulled back from her face and held Jo 

in place with combs. She welcomed them in a the ¢ 
very dignified manner, but her blue eyes behind and 

the silver-rimmed spectacles were full of laugh- ty 

ter. 

Callie came hurrying up to Jo Ann. “I’m shak- sal 

ing all over. How do I look? I keep stumbling cited} 

over the dress; it’s so long. Oh, Jo Ann, you and C 

look perfectly wonderful.” ed 
“You do too, Callie. The red dress is just ex- with 

actly right. And the bonnet makes you look like with ¢ 

you're twenty-five. You just couldn’t look bet ae 

ter.” 

“Oh, thanks.” Callie smiled happily. igi 

Grandma and Jo Ann sat down together neat ah 

the front, but Grandpa and Kenny stood up by rid . 

the men. The piano had been moved to the front we " 

of the room. Every seat was full, and people 

were standing all around the room when Ms. Pn 

Stevens rang the bell and announced the pre tad 

gram would begin. it. 

The Tuckers gave the first number, and when listene 

they got up to play everybody clapped and} vy 

laughed until they cried. Mrs. Tucker led the don’t | 

way, looking like the old woman who lived i though 

the shoe. She seemed twice as fat in a printed throug 

dress with a full-gathered skirt and a gathered Ther 
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_|with her head, and 


white apron tied around her waist. On her head 
she had an old-fashioned slat sunbonnet, and 
behind her came all her children except the two 
youngest. Texas and Montie wore black felt hats 
and plaid shirts and blue bib-overalls, patched 
and faded, with long-handled mustaches pasted 
to their upper lips. Then came Callie, mincing 
along in her red dress, and after her came Min- 
nie, Georgia, Bama, Penny, and Missie, all 
dressed exactly like their mother in long print 
dresses with full-gathered skirts, white aprons 
and sunbonnets. 

“Every one of those dresses and bonnets are 
made from feed sacks, and aren’t they cute?” 
Grandma whispered. 

Texas and Montie got the instruments from 
beside the piano and everything was ready. 

“We'll play a medley of old-time songs,” 
Texas announced. He 
started a roll on his 
drums that grew louder 
and louder. Every Tuck- 
er watched Texas, and 
suddenly he lifted his 
sticks high and they be- 
gan to play. 

Jo Ann slid out on 
the edge of the seat, 
and her eyes grew 
round in amazement. 
‘It's good as the ra- 


citedly to Grandma, 
and Grandma nodded. 
Mrs. Tucker kept time 


with each nod the sun- 
bonnet slid farther and 
farther over her face 
until she finally gave it a frantic push backward. 
But she never lost a note, and her fingers fairly 
flew over the keys. Jo Ann was almost breath- 
less as she watched them. Suddenly the music 
softened until it was only a whisper, and Callie 
stepped forward and began singing “Auld Lang 
Syne,” in a sweet clear voice. 

“It is just beautiful,” Jo Ann thought.as she 
listened to Callie, and a mean little feeling of 
envy mixed with fear crept into her mind. “I 
don’t believe the Brices can do that good,” she 


in{thought, and a little cold chill of worry went 
ted | through her. 


Then suddenly it was all over, and the Brices’ 


number was announced, Jo Ann felt as if she 
would fold up as she looked across at Kenny, 
but he grinned and started forward. Grandma 
took her place, opened the music, spread out her 
skirts primly, and waited while Jo Ann tuned 
her violin. Kenny pulled down his vest and 
straightened his tie. 

“I never was this scared before,” Jo Ann 
thought frantically as she tightened the strings 
with trembling fingers. Finally she gave a long 
sigh and turned to the audience. ‘We shall play 
‘The Wind among the Trees,” she said slowly 
and lifted the violin to her shoulder. 

Softly, like a tiny breeze skipping through 
the treetops, music began to flow from the vio- 
lin; then it grew louder and louder and faster, 
and the flute and piano joined in, and the wind 
whipped the treetops and sighed among the 
branches, and all the 
fury of the storm swept 
over them. Then the 
music died away again 
to a soft little murmur 
and finally stopped. 


“What am I bid for this beautiful box?” 


Grandma stood up, and 
Kenny and Jo Ann took 
hold of her hands, and 
they all bowed togeth- 
er and smiled, just as 
they had practiced at 
home. 

It seemed to Jo Ann 
that she had never 
heard so much clap- 
ping as the audience 
did when they went to 
their seats. “I guess it 
went all right,’ she 
whispered to Kenny. 

“It sure did,” Kenny said with relief. 

“Now it’s the Willicks’s turn, and they'll play 
hillbilly stuff—with their French harps and 
Granddad’s old fiddle. You'll just see,” Jo Ann 
whispered. 

The Willicks boys got up in the back of the 
room and started forward. Bill took his place at 
one side of the piano, looking nervous and un- 
comfortable, his mustache setting crooked on his 
face and his fiddle held awkwardly. The other 
three boys stood in front of the piano, grinning 
and embarrassed. They wore old coats too big 
and long pants that laid in folds around their 
ankles. Everybody laughed and clapped, and 
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Morning Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


It is morning now, 
And time to pray: 

“Dear God, take care 
Of me today.” 


Bill’s face got red, and he 
stretched his neck out of his 
high collar, and everybody 
laughed again. 

Then Tressie got up from 
the other side of the room and 
walked sedately to the front. 
She made a curtsy first to Bill, 
who bowed stiffly, and then to 
the others, who grinned and 
bowed; then she turned to the 
audience and gave a curtsy and 
said in a shaky little voice, 
“Comin’ through the Rye.” 

“She looks just like a doll I 
had once,’ Grandma _ whis- 
pered. Tressie had on a little 
blue short-waisted dress with 
puffed sleeves and a full skirt 
and lace ruffled pantalets that 
peeked out from underneath 
her dress. A blue poke bonnet 
with pink rosebuds framed her 
face, and her little white pig- 
tails were tied with blue rib- 


-bon. She carried a finy white 


fan, and from her wrist swung 
a little pink gathered bag. 

Bill began to play a strange 
little tinkling tune that didn’t 
sound a bit like ‘Comin’ 
through the Rye.” Tressie 
watched him closely, her face 
serious and intent. Then little 
parts of the tune began to come 
into the music, and so softly 
that Jo Ann hardly knew when 
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they started, the three boys be- 
gan to play on their French 
harps, a steady rhythm of 
sound that fit right in with 
Bill’s violin. Then with a wild 
sweep of his bow Bill swung 
into ‘Comin’ through the Rye,” 
and Tressie began to dance. 
She held back her little full 
skirt, first her heel and then her 
toe, she skipped and whirled 
and danced through the old, 
old polka like a little blue but- 
terfly. Bill’s music got faster 
and faster, and the twins and 
Daniel puffed and blew, and 
Tressie’s tiny feet hardly 
touched the floor, and the little 
poke bonnet swung on _ her 
shoulders. Folks stood up to 
watch, and someone in the au- 
dience began keeping time, and 
feet began to tap; and before 
Jo Ann knew it she was patting 
her foot, keeping time to Tres- 
sie’s dance. 

“That was the best of all,” 
Jo Ann shouted to Grandma 
over the wild clapping that fol- 
lowed. 

After the room was quiet 
Mr. Kolar went to the front. 
He was dressed in a strange 
costume—green pants with red 
embroidered suspenders, tucked 
into heavy high-topped boots. 
His white shirt was tucked 
across the front and had full 
gathered sleeves and embroi- 
dered ruffles at the wrist. With 
this he wore a small green felt 
hat with a short red feather. 
He smiled and looked down at 
his native clothes and then at 
the audience. 

“These are the clothes that 
came with me to this country 
forty years ago, from Bohemia. 
I did not wear your kind of 
clothes when I was a young 
man. These were my Sunday 
clothes, and over in the old 
country I felt right in them, but 


now—they seem strange and 
different. I’m more at home in 
my blue jeans, because I feel 
really American.” Everybody 
clapped, and Mr. Kolar beamed 
with pleasure. 

“It seems good to have boys 
and girls going to Coon Holler 
again—and such extra-fine ones 
too. It was a most wonderful 
program. The music makes the 
heart glad. 

“Now, Mrs. Stevens 
asked me to auction off these 
most beautiful boxes, and the 
money is to be used to buy a 
flagpole, to put up in front of 
Coon Holler, where our coun- 
try’s flag will tell everyone that 
sees it that everyone inside the 
school and in the whole neigh- 
borhood believes in what it 
stands for. Such a fine flag!” 
Mr. Kolatr’s eyes were misty for 
a minute; then he cleared his 
throat, picked up a blue ruffled 
box and smiled. 

“Now is the chance to find 
out boys, if your best girl can 
really cook. What am I bid for 
this beautiful box filled with 
pie and cake and everything 
good?” He turned the box 
around and around. 

“One dollar!’’ someone 
called from the back of the 
room. 

“One dollar for a five-dol- 
lar box! Don’t be bashful.” 

“One-fifty,” another called. 

“A dollar fifty, now young 
man what do you say,” Mr. 
Kolar turned to the first bi¢- 
der, but the young man shook 
his head. 

“Two-fifty,”” someone called 

“Two-fifty, and sold to the 
young man by the window,’ 
Mr. Kolar said smiling. 

“Now here is a regular flow- 
er garden.” Mr. Kolar picked 
up a box with a bunch of pink 
roses on the top, “What am! 
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bid? Speak up; we're all getting 
hungry. Two dollars—two dol- 
lars,’ and the box was gone. 

o Ann was so excited she 
couldn’t sit still. What if 
Grandpa didn’t bid enough and 
some stranger got her box? 
Suppose that awful looking 
man with whiskers all over his 
face would bid on it. Fear 
raced through Jo Ann, and she 
looked at Grandpa anxiously. 
She held her hands so tight her 
fingers ached. Then Mr. Kolar 
held up her box. 

“Now this is something ex- 
tra special. A checkerboard 
woven right on the box lid with 
a two-edged ruffle around the 
edge. Play checkers while you 
eat. It’s heavy too. I guarantee 
some good eating in this box. 
What am I bid?” 

“One dollar,’’ Grandpa 
called, and Jo Ann’s eyes shone. 

“Fifty cents,” the whiskered 
stranger said in a big deep 
voice. Everybody grinned. Jo 
Ann’s throat got tight and dry, 
and she looked at Grandpa 
pleadingly. 

“Two dollars,” Grandpa said 
firmly, and Jo Ann almost 
clapped her hands. 

“Two-fifty,” the stranger 
said and looked at Grandpa 
with a smart grin. 

“Grandpa, go on, go on, 
please, please bid!” Jo Ann 
frantically breathed the words. 

“Three dollars,” Grandpa 
said a little crisply and looked 
at the stranger. 

“Three-fifty,” the stranger 
bellowed, and some clapped 
their hands. Jo Ann slid to the 
edge of the seat and watched 
Grandpa, hardly breathing. 

“Four dollars.” Grandpa 


squared his shoulders and lift- 


ed his chin, and his face got 
red, 


“Five dollars,” the stranger 


said, and his voice made Jo 
Ann shiver, but all cheered. 

Grandpa turned and gave 
the stranger a long, straight 
look. Suddenly he gave a wry 
smile and shook his head. 

“Going—going—gone to the 
stranger with the black whisk- 
ers! Sorry, Mr. Brice.” 

Jo Ann was stunned. “I 
won't eat with him, I won’t eat 
with him, I just won't! That 
old hillbilly,” she said broken- 
ly to Grandma, and Grandma 
put her arm around Jo Ann and 
hugged her tight. Kenny leaned 
over her shoulder. ‘Grandma 
and I will eat right by you; now 
don’t worry. Maybe he’s nicer 
than he looks, and that is the 
most money any box has 
brought.” 

Jo Ann watched the man un- 


‘tie the box and lift the lid; 


then he read her name and 
said something to Grandpa, but 
Jo Ann turned away her face. 
Grandpa had promised to buy 
her box and he had let a hor- 
rible hillbilly get it. “I hate this 
place,” Jo Ann thought and 
unshed tears stung her eyes. 

Kenny stood by Jo Ann as 
the stranger came toward them. 
“He looks all right,” Kenny 
whispered. “Those are fake 
whiskers. He’s probably a right 
nice guy underneath.” 


“Are you Miss Jo Ann 
Brice,” the stranger said in his 
big deep voice and gave a stiff 
little bow. 

Jo Ann raised her head and 
looked at him angrily and did 
not even answer. 

“Fine welcome I get! Don’t 
you know your own father?” 
The man gave a teasing laugh 
and jerked off the false whisk- 
ers: “I thought you’d be glad 
to see me.” 

“Daddy! O——oh, Daddy!” 
Jo Ann gave a wild scream and 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, wherever 
I may be, 

I know that You 
‘Are there with me. 


flung her arms around his neck, 
and Kenny grabbed his hand. 
“You sure had me fooled 
for a little while,” Grandpa 
chuckled. “But when I looked 
square at you I recognized your 
eyes and saw that little scar you 
got on your forehead when you 
fell out of the apple tree. But 
that big bass voice—you sure 
changed it good.” 
““Where’s Mom? Why didn’t 
she come?” Jo Ann asked. 
“Look behind you.” 
“O—o—o—h,” Kenny and 
Jo Ann cried together and 
turned to see a little old woman 
with a shawl around her shoul- 
ders and a basket on her arm. 
She had on a black felt hat and 
big dark glasses and her hair 
was combed flat and tight. She 
leaned over on a cane. For a 
second they stood dumfounded 
—that just couldn’t be their 
mother! And then the little old 


woman straightened up and ~ 


laughed and held out her arms. 
“When—did you come in?” 
Grandma was still mystified. 


“Just as you went up to play. — 


You were so busy you never 
noticed us. The Brice trio was 
pretty good too,” Daddy said 
as he chucked Jo Ann under 
the chin and smiled at them. 
(Please turn to page 31) 
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Little 


Glimmer 


By Esther Freshman 


ITTLE GLIMMER was a 
tiny, wee light. In fact he 

was just a bit of a twinkle. He 
wanted so very much to be a big light. He 


= 


whopper of a light! 

That very morning King of All Light was 
assigning the lights to their tasks and posts of 
duty. Little Glimmer danced down the great 
hall to stand in the line that was forming before 
_the king. He busied himself imagining just what 
he’d like to be. 

“Something big, that’s what I'd like; some- 
thing that would make the old sun look about 
as big as an apple.” 

King of All Light had given out a great many 
assignments. Little Glimmer could hear him as 
he spoke. 

“And you, Young Beam,” said the king, “you 
are to be the light on the big Diesel locomotive. 
Shine out now on the tracks. Keep the way 
safe.” 
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wanted to be an important light, a shining, great . 


“You, Flicker,” said the king, “you take the 
airport. Throw your light to the skies; guide the 
planes the right way through.” 

Down the line King of All Light went, giv- 
ing out important assignments. Little Glimmer 
was feeling dull. At this rate there wouldn't be 
any good jobs of lighting left forhim. __ 


At last it was Little Glimmer’s tum. 
“Hmmm,” said King of All Light thoughtful 
ly. “I don’t know about you. I just don’t know 
about you at all. Do you see that electric board 
up there? All the thoughts that you young lights 
think show on that board. What was that 
thought you were thinking a while ago? So you 
want to make the sun look like an apple? Thats 
a fine thing! I'll have you know, my young 
friend, the sun has done an excellent job for 
centuries, and his candle power looks good 10 
me for sometime to come. I have a good notion 
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to extinguish you once and for all right now. 
One puff and in 

“Oh, please, King of All Light, please don’t 
blow me out! I'll never think a thought like that 
again. I'll be a good little light if you'll just give 
me a chance. Please!” 

“Well, I'll give you a chance, Little Glimmer. 
You shall be the light of a match. That will 
teach you to belittle my good friend the sun.” 

The light of a match! Little Glimmer felt 
pretty much put out. And what a match! The 
old-fashioned kind in a box on the top of an 
old cookstove in a little shanty of a house. 

Little Glimmer pushed his way down to the 
bottom of the box under the other matchsticks. 
“If I'm found and made to light the wood in 
Old Cookstove, I'll never see the light of day 
again. I'll just be old ashes shoveled out of the 

rate.” 

Old Cookstove muttered at this. “I'll have you 
know that the matches that help light my fire 
are doing a good job. We cook good food for 
this family, and we keep them warm on the cold 
nights.” 

Little Glimmer didn’t like Old Cookstove 
growling at him. He was so angry he almost be- 
came a lighted match. 

“All right, all right,” he answered, “and poor 
young Terry just has more work to do shoveling 
out your old dirty ashes.” 

“Terry's a fine boy,” Old Cookstove growled, 
“and you’d do well to have a part in lighting 
the fire. Terry doesn’t mind the ashes. He likes 


me—and I’m going to do something fine for 
him.” 


_late frosting on it. 


“Oh, quit your rumbling. What could you do 
that'd be fine?” 

“I'm going to bake Terry a cake tomorrow 
—a birthday cake—that’s what.” 

“Oh, you old stove, I i 

Suddenly it was very light in the kitchen. Lit- 
tle Glimmer heard a voice saying to him: “Lit- 
tle Glimmer, this is King of All Light speaking. 
Your thoughts on the electric board are not good 
ones. If you do not make someone happy by 
tomorrow night you can never be a part of the 
Kingdom of Light. You promised me, you know, 
and I have given you your chance.” 

The next morning Terry came to light Old 
Cookstove. Little Glimmer all but stood up in 
the matchbox. ‘Terry is a good boy,” he thought 
to himself, “and I do want to help him. I'll help 
him light Old Cookstove this morning.” 

“Oh, no, you can’t light me,” Old Cookstove 
grumbled. And he gave a mighty rumble that 
shook Little Glimmer clear down to the bottom 
of the matchbox. Terry took another match and 
started a fire in the stove. 

“We're just about out of matches again,” Ter- 
ry said with a sigh. 

That morning Old Cookstove and Terry’s 
mother baked the birthday cake. Old Cookstove 
didn’t growl or cough as he usually did. He 
wanted Terry to have a fine, high cake. He kept 
his fire even, and pretty soon out of the oven 
came a big cake. 

Now Little Glimmer was the last match in 
the box. He leaned over to take a look at Ter- 
ry’s cake. Terry’s mother was putting a choco- 


(Please turn to page 25) 
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Bumps 
By Kathryn S. Gibson 


When baby brother bumps his 


He yells with all his might; 
His face swells up and turns 


He really looks a sight. 
I am so glad that I’m grown 
For when I bump my head, 


I just pretend it doesn’t hurt 
And laugh out loud instead! 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


ys’ THINK I'll take a nice long walk,” said 
Barky with a smile. “And, Mother, I may 
not be back for quite a little while.” 

His mother looked up at the sky. “Don’t go 
too far away; it’s cloudy, Barky, and that wind 
is rather cold today.” 

“If I get cold I'll run,” he said; “that always 
warms me up, and if I’m lucky I may meet an- 
other little pup.” 


“All right, but please be careful when you | 


cross the boulevard, and watch your manners if 
you stop to play in someone’s yard. You must 
respect the property of others, dear,” she said. 
“Don’t dig; the place that you select may be a 
flower bed. Though you may bring the paper to 
the door when it’s our own, leave papers, rugs, 
and shoes, and such in other yards, alone.” 

“But if I have a bone to bury,” Barky asked, 
“then what?” 

His mother smiled. “The safest place is in 
a vacant lot. Don’t go inside a house unless 
someone invites you to, and when you're in, 
don’t act as if the place belonged to you.” 

“T'll remember, Mother,” Barky said, ‘‘at least 
I'll try.” He gave her nose a loving rub and 
waved a glad good-by. : 
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UNEXPECTED RIDE 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1951 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


He hurried through the open gate and down 
the long, wide street. He thought, “I'll bark a 
friendly bark to every dog I meet.” He stopped 
beside a bushy hedge and peeped into a yard. 
There stood a small brown fluffy dog; she 
seemed to be on guard. “She’s cute,” he thought; 
“her wavy coat is very soft and fine; her ears 
are long and floppy too; they're not at all like 
mine. She looks as if she’d never be unfriendly, 
cross, or snappy, and though her eyes look kind 
of sad, her tail is very happy.” 

He nosed the bristly hedge apart and slowly 
wiggled through. “Hello,” he said, “I’m Barky. 
Say, what kind of dog are you?” 

She smiled. “A cocker spaniel, and Sparkle 
is my name. I like to make new friends,” she 
said, ‘I’m very glad you came.” 

Barky smiled. “You have long ears, in fad 
they almost drag; and your little tail keeps go 
ing, though there isn’t much to wag.” He paused 
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and wagged his own small tail, then slowly 
shook his head. “I guess so much was used for 
ears when you were made,” he said, “there 
wasn’t much left over for a tail, but don’t you 
care; you keep your tail so busy everybody knows 


‘it's there. Tell me, Sparkle, how your friends 


can tell when you are glad when one end looks 
so happy and the other end so sad.” 

Sparkle smiled; then all at once they heard a 
noise next door, and Barky saw a kind of truck 
he’d never seen before. “Looks like a house on 
wheels,” he said; “‘let’s go investigate.”” He hur- 
tied toward the picket fence as if he couldn’t 
wait. 

“Oh, no,” said Sparkle, “that’s one thing I’m 
not supposed to do. I only go there Barky when 
the neighbors ask me to. They don’t want dogs 
inside their yard, that’s why they fenced it in.” 

“T'll dig a hole beneath the fence,” said Barky 
with a grin. 

He dug and dug while Sparkle watched, her 
big eyes open wide, and soon on one big cloud 
of dirt he reached the other side. | 

Sparkle didn’t follow. Barky quickly looked 
about. The truck stood near an open door, and 
men went in and out. They carried chairs and 
beds and rugs, and Barky thought: “That's 
queer. I'll hide beneath this cedar tree, and they 
won't know I’m here.” 

Then soon, when no one was in sight, he 
thought, “I'll take a look.” He stopped and 
looked and listened every careful step he took. 

A slanting board reached from the ground up 
to the truck’s back door. Barky climbed in quick- 
ly; he had never climbed before. 

He looked at all the furniture, then sniffed. “I 
have a hunch that in that sack that smells so 
good, there’s someone’s luscious lunch.” He 
a a nice egg sandwich, and he ate it every 

ite. 

Then swish kerbang! The door went shut. 
Poor Barky shook with fright. “I’m trapped,” 
he thought, “I’m really trapped—it’s awful dark 


in here.” Roar-roar, putt-putt. “It’s moving now; ! 


what shall I do? Oh, dear! Oh, I know what I'll 
do, I'll bark.” He barked, ‘“Bow-wow, bow- 
wow!” Then he sighed. ““There’s so much noise 
no one can hear me now.” 

But suddenly kerchug, bounce-bump! The 
truck came to a stop, and though he tried to 
brace himself, he sat down with a plop! 


“Bow-wow, bow-wow,” he barked again. The 


door came open wide, and someone said, excited 


like, “Look, there’s a dog inside.” He blinked 
his eyes. There stood two men. And then he saw 
the street. He barked again, and in one jump 
he landed on his feet. On and on he went until 
he reached his doghouse door; his own big yard 
had never looked so nice to him before. 

“Where have you been?” his mother asked, 
then added with a frown, “You don’t look hap- 
py, Barky dear; your tail is hanging down.” 

“My tail’s too tired to wag,” he said; he still 
was breathing hard. “I went inside a house on 
wheels in someone’s big back yard.” 

She frowned again. “Did you run off with 
someone’s property?” 

“No, it was someone’s property that ran away 
with me. I’m glad my doghouse hasn’t wheels.” 
He sighed. “It’s here to stay. It’s not much fun 
inside a house that ups and rolls away. From 
now on I am going to play with things that are 
my own, and what belongs to others I am going 
to leave alone.” 


Illustrated by Coleta Fiscus 
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By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 
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OD SPEAKS to men through the hearts of 

men. Those who listen find understanding 

of God’s laws. They glimpse a vision of great 

promise, and they experience a feeling of God’s 
nearness. 


In the Old Testament we read of many to 


whom God spoke. These men were called proph- 
ets. Education, social position, influence, or 
riches did not qualify a man to be a prophet. In 
fact more prophets were poor, humble men than 
rich, influential ones. Some of these men spent 
their time in the solitude of the wilderness or in 
the hills thinking about God’s goodness to man. 
They meditated on the duty of man to God, who 
had created them. 

There were in Israel, about seven hundred 
years before the birth of Christ, five prophets 
living in different parts of the country. Hosea 
was one of the prophets. He was deeply con- 
cerned about the wickedness of Israel. He told 
the people that wars, suffering, and want were 
the outcome of hate, greed, and selfishness. Ho- 
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The Prophets Aoreed 


sea also had a great understanding of God's 
mercy. He pictured God as eager and willing to 
bless and prosper men and nations if they would 
leave off doing evil and do that which was good 
While others had pictured God as a righteous 
but stern ruler, Hosea pictured God as a god of 
love. 

Joel was another prophet living in this period. 
In the part of Israel where he lived the county 


_was suffering from a great drought and food 


shortage. Fields withered and dried up, frutt 
trees died, cattle had no pasture, desolation and 
want swept rampant over the land. 

Joel told the people that trouble had come 
because they had forgotten God. But he told 
them that God would again give good years i 
they would turn to Him, leave off doing evil and 


‘do right. Repentance (real regret for wrong do 


ing) with an earnest desire for right would sure 
ly bring God's blessing. 

Amos, another prophet, was born in the wil 
derness of Judah. He was,a shepherd tending 
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sheep in lonely pastures. The 
solitude of the wilderness gave 
Amos much time to think about 
God. Although he lived in the 
country, he knew much that 
went on in the cities. From oc- 
casional travelers that chanced 
to stop and talk Amos learned 
that rich men lived in palaces, 
the poor were downtrodden, 
merchants were dishonest, and 
bribery common in the halls of 
power. 

Many times Amos left the 
wilderness and went into the 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Violet Thomas Hartmann 


God of the earth and sunny 
skies 
And Father of us all, 
We thank Thee for our home, 
The harvest in the fall. 


We thank Thee for our food 
and friends, 
The time to work and play. 
Help us to make Thanksgiv- 
ing live 
Within our hearts each day. 


Isaiah looked upon God and 
his heart was filled with love 
for Him. He knew in that mo- 
ment that God alone could save 
the people of Israel from their 
enemies without and from the 
sin of selfishness in their own 
hearts. He thought of his 
friends in Jerusalem and of all 
the people there in his own 
country. If only they could 
understand and know God as 
he did! 

While he was still in the 
presence of God, Isaiah heard 


city to tell the people of the 
awful doom that would surely 
befall them if they continued in wicked ways. 
He warned them too against the worship of 
idols. He begged them to mend their ways and 
turn to God. 

_Micah was also a prophet. Like the others, he 
told the people that trouble and sorrow and 
want followed greed, selfishness, and envy. 
Wicked people make a wicked nation, and a 
wicked nation is doomed to failure. 

Micah begged the people to turn to God’s 
way of goodness and mercy if they would en- 


joy the blessings of peace and prosperity. He 


told them, ‘God hath showed thee, O men, what 
is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with thy God?” 

There was at that time in the city of Jerusa- 
lem a man named Isaiah. He was rich and well- 
educated, married, with a family. He enjoyed 
the culture and good things of Jerusalem with- 
out giving much attention to the welfare of the 


| people and little thought to religion or the af- 


fairs of his country. 

But one day while resting in his home, Isaiah 
had a vision. In the vision he saw God in all His 
goodness and glory. And there in the presence 
of God Isaiah realized how far Israel had fallen 
through selfishness and greed. 

He thought of the beautiful Temple they had 
built, their long and pompous rituals and cere- 
monies. He thought of their altars and the many 
animals they burned in sacrifice. But even though 


-] they did all these things the needy of the city 


were neglected and the poor were shunned and 
abused. The fortunate citizens instead of being 
charitable and kind were haughty, and cold. 


the voice of God say, “Go tell 
the people the things you have 
seen and the things you know now to be true.” 

Isaiah did as the Lord told him. He went be- 
fore the people. “Come,” he said, “let us turn 
to God. He does not care for your bloody sacri- 
fices. He is weary of your long and empty cere- 
monies. Your new moons, signs, and many 
feasts, are a trouble to Him. He wants you to 
turn your face toward Him and let His love fill 
your hearts. He wants you to turn from your evil 
ways. Pray often. God has promised to listen. If 
you turn from your evil ways and accept His 
guidance, you shall eat of the good of the land, 
and God will protect you from your enemies.” 

Time after time, Isaiah told the people about 
his vision of God. The people listened. They 
ried to share his faith. His influence spread. He 
became their teacher. He said to them: ‘Even 
though a person has been weighed down with 
wrongdoing, he is not without hope. He can 
call upon God, let God's love fill his heart, and 
by so doing walk in ways both profitable and 
good.” 

The people were sincere in their desire to 
leave off old evil ways and learn more of God. 
Finally the truth began to enter their hearts. The 
people began to be more kind and honest and 
to show mercy. When trouble came the people 
prayed in unison. In many ways they knew God’s 
protection. 

It did not matter at all whether the old-time 
prophet lived in the wilderness or on the coun- 
tryside, in the small town or in the city, his mes- 
sage was God-inspired. Some prophets pictured 
God as a stern, harsh ruler; others thought of 
Him as a kind and loving Creator. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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he Feat Thanksgiving Day 


By Maud Inkster 


The Pilgrim Fathers gathered, 
A brave and sturdy band, 

To thank their Heavenly Father 
For rich yield of the land. 


The golden grain was harvested, 
The pumpkins stored away, 

And ripened fruit in autumn hues 
Safe in the storehouse lay. 


Seated around the festal board 
With thankful hearts and gay, 

The Pilgrim Fathers feasted 

That first Thanksgiving Day. 
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|B pte should have been happy, but he 
watched anxiously as his mother and fa- 
ther drove down the snowy lane. They were 
taking pies to the church for a Thanksgiving 
party that evening. More pies were in the house 
for their family dinner, and his nose tingled 
with their spicy odor. He liked pumpkin pie! 
And when his parents let him ask his friend 
Charley Brewer to dinner, everything seemed 
perfect. Then his mother’s Cousin Marjory ar- 
rived unexpectedly with her five-year-old son! 
No one could have fun around Frankie. And 
his new twenty-dollar football was just some- 
thing for him to throw at people. 

“Well, Dave, what do we do?” Charley asked. 

When big, raw-boned Charley in his thread- 
bare clothes moved into the neighborhood, the 
boys often clashed; but each discovered fine qual- 
ities in the other; and a liking for each other 
grew between them in spite of differences. 

David thought, “We won't have trouble if we 
keep away from Frankie till Mother and Dad 
get back.” He said: “The hens are cackling. 
Let’s look for the eggs.” 

They had reached the open water tank, where 
the cows drank, when Frankie came out of 
the back door. His football was under his arm. 
His cap and snow suit were bright against the 
snow. 

“Hi,” he shouted. “Wait for me!” 

David stopped; but Charley jogged on, eager 
to get to the henhouse. 

“T said wait!” Frankie yelled. 

The football whizzed past David. It missed 
Charley and fell into the tank with a splash. It 
bobbed on the icy water, shifting and drifting 
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Guests tor 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1951 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


until Charley, who was closest, flipped 
it out. 

“Shucks, kid!” he exclaimed. “You'd 
ought to be careful. That’s a good ball, and 
water’Il ruin it.” 

Frankie reached for the ball. 

“T’'ll do as I please,” he blurted. “It’s mine.” 

Charley handed it to him. “It sure is yours,” 
he said. “But if you was mine, guess what I'd 
do.” 

“What?” Frankie asked curiously. 

“This!” With a sweep of his arm, Charley 
circled Frankie’s small body. He dropped to 
one knee and laid Frankie across the other. He 
put one hand palm up across Frankie and clapped 
it with his other palm. It made a loud noise, but 
he did not strike Frankie. 

““Wha-a-a!’” howled Frankie and wriggled 
free. 

Still howling, he ran to the house. 

‘““What’s the matter ?’’ Charley asked. “I didn’t 
hurt him.” 

“No,” said David with a sinking heart. “Let's 
beat it, so things can settle down before Mother 
and Dad get back.” 

“What do you mean?” Charley asked as they 
started again for the henhouse. 

David hesitated. “We don’t like to talk about 
our relations,” he explained reluctantly. “But 
Mother says Frankie’s a problem child because 
his Dad’s away so much and Cousin Marjory 
loves him so that, no matter what he does, she 
won't correct him or let anyone else. He’s got 
to be such a pest no one likes him. I sure hope 
they won't spoil Thanksgiving!” 

“It can’t be that bad,” Charley protested. 
‘““My ma loves me but not like that. She wants 
me to be the right kind.” 

David shook his head. “Cousin Marjory 
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when Frankie’s ball hit the door.” 


doesn’t think about that. She just wants him to 
have a good time.” 
“He can’t if no one likes him,” said Charley. 
David did not answer. He knew that Frankie 


chad trouble wherever he went. In his own neigh- 


borhood and at school other children kept away 
from him or teased him because he wanted them 
always to let him have his way just as his mother 
did, and of course they would not. 


They reached the chicken house, but Frankie 
must have seen them, because the kitchen door 
slammed and a little later he stumbled in after 
them with his ball under his arm. 

“My mother says for you to keep your hands 
off me—both of you,” he said, his face flushed, 
his eyes indignant. “She says I can do what I 
please with my ball. She'd tell you herself, but 
she’s making cranberry sauce for dinner.” 


David was relieved, but Charley stared at 
Frankie surprised. 

“O. K., kid,” he said. “Next time I’ll leave 
your ball in the tank.” 

“Aw,” Frankie argued, ‘there won't be a next 
time.” 

He bounced the ball, and squawking hens flew 
in every direction. 

“Don’t frighten them,” 
hurt themselves.” 

“I like to see them fly,” said Frankie, and he 
threw the ball against the door. 

Charley said, “Do we take it away from him, 
Dave?” 

“No,” said David, “‘let’s go.” 

As he crossed to the door, he 
heard Charley say: “This is Dave's 
home, and I do as he says around 
here, or I clear out. You’d ought to 
do the same.” 

“Phooey!” said Frankie. 

David pushed the latch. To his 
consternation, the door held fast. 

“We're locked in,” he groaned. 
“The catch on the other side dropped 


said David. “They'll 


Charley shrugged. He was used to 
taking things as they wy 


came. 
“See, kid?” he 
said. “You didn’t 
mind, so now may- ae 


be we won’t get 
Thanksgiving din- 
ner.’ 


He winked at David, but David said seriously: 
“That may be right. They'll call us and hunt 
us, but no one’ll think of looking here. We 
don’t gather eggs till evening.” 


Frankie swaggered to the door. He too tried 
it, but it held against him, and fright leaped 
into his small face. 

“T don’t want to be locked in,” he wailed. 

“Neither do we,” said Charley. “But there’s 
no use crying.” 

The two big boys began examining the place, 
hunting a way out. In the middle of the roof 
hung an old bell that had not been rung for 
years, and from it a piece of rope dangled 
above the joists. A small opening near. the floor 
was for the hens to go in and out. 


“There we are!’’ Charley cried triumphantly. 
“The kid can crawl through that and open the 
door.” 

Relieved, David agreed. “It’s too small for us, 
but he can.” | 

Frankie’s eyes widened with fright. “I won't. 
A hen would hop on me and peck me.” 

“Shucks,” said Charley, “They're scared of 
you. And anyway a peck or two wouldn’t hurt 
much.” 

“Don’t let him make me, David,” Frankie 
cried, and tears trickled down his cheeks. 

“He won't,” David said. “But you want out 


too. You don’t want to miss your Thanksgiving 
dinner.” 

Frankie shook his head, and his tears came 
faster. 
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“Funny kid,” said Charley, 
“He can get us into a mess, but 
he won't try to get us out.” 

“I've been thinking,” said 
David. “If we climb to the 
joists and ring that old bell 
when Dad and Mother get 
home, they'll let us out. But we 
might be too short to reach the 
rope.” 

Charley’s face brightened, 
“You are, but I’m not.” 

“If you fall,” said David, 
“you'll be hurt: This floor’s con- 
crete.” 

“I won't fall,” said Charley 
confidently. 

On the opposite wall, slats 
had been nailed across the stud- 
ding leading up to the first 
joist; but the bell was over the 
middle one. 

“If we'd take four loose rails 
off the roosts and lay them 
across the joists,” said Charley, 
“I could crawl to the bell on 
them.” ; 

“They'd shift on you,” said 
David. “But we can take some 
wire off that alfalfa and bind 
them together.” 

Twisting the wire with their 
hands was hard, hut at last the 
rails were ready to shove across 
the joists. Carefully Charley 
made his way over them. He 
caught hold of the rope and 
pulled. Time after time, the 
bell rang across the fields. 

“Take it easy,” David warned 
him, “until we hear our cat.” 

He had been so busy that he 
had not noticed Frankie go to 
the slat ladder, climb it, and 
creep over the joists after Char- 
ley until Frankie wailed: “I'm 
afraid! I’m going to fall!” 

David whirled’ to see him 
sitting high above him and star- 
ing wild-eyed at the floor. 

David too was afraid, but 
Charley said tartly, ‘‘You 
shouldn’t have followed me.” 
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Just then the door opened, 
and Frankie’s mother came in. 
She was a pretty young woman 
with willful eyes and sunny 
hair. She looked about her 
swiftly but did not see her son. 

“I’ve been looking for 
Frankie,” she said. “I heard the 
bell and thought he might be 
here.” 

David hurried to her. “T'll 
get a ladder, Cousin Marjory. 
He climbed up there and can’t 
get down.” 

She looked up. Her breath 
caught, and her face turned 
white as Frankie gasped, “I’m 
getting dizzy!” 

“We can’t wait for a ladder,” 
she whispered. “Oh, please get 
him down!” 


She was looking pleadingly 


at Charley, only a few feet away. 


from Frankie. 

David thought: “I wonder if 
Charley can? I wonder if he 
will? He doesn’t like people 
who aren't nice to him.” 

“I think I can get him down, 
ma'am,” Charley answered her. 
“But I'll have to touch him. He 
said you want me to keep my 
hands off him. And I didn’t 
hurt him any.” 

Again Cousin Marjory’s 
breath caught. 

“Please get him down,” she 
said brokenly. 

“Will you do as I say, kid?” 
Charley asked Frankie. 

“Do what he tells you, dear,” 
his mother urged. “If you fall 
—oh, Frankie, hold tight!” 

Big Charley Brewer eased 


himself along the joists. 


“Now, kid,” he said, “I’m 
going to hang onto your collar. 
You hold onto my wrist with 
both hands. I'll lower you to 
Dave, and he'll grab you. When 
I say O.K., you let go and slide 
down easy, so you don’t pull me 
off or knock Dave down.” 


Lets Hum Some 


By Glenn Morgan 


‘THis PAPER flute is made from a piece of mailing tube. If 
the tube is 114 inches in diameter make your flute 12 inches 
long. A tube a little larger in diameter should be nearer 10 inches 


in length. 


A. Use a regular saw to cut off your flute. Put the tube in 
a vise if you have one and saw it the right length. 

B. While still in the vise, use a brace and bit and bore five 
holes along the top side. Be careful; do not punch holes through 


bottom side of tube. 


C. Cover one end of the tube with wax paper. Fasten with 


a rubber band. 


Hum loudly into the open end of the tube. The sound is 
similar to that made by humming with a piece of wax paper over 


a comb, but this is more fun! 


“Frankie,” cried his mother, 
“please mind every word he 
says.” 

David had never heard her 
ask Frankie to mind anyone, not 
even herself; and she sounded 
very frightened, as if she did 
not know whether he would or 
whether he would fight and 
wriggle and fall. What a terri- 


ble Thanksgiving this could be 
if he got smart or lost his head, 
as he did when they wanted him 
to crawl out the chicken door! 

Charley did not seem to be 
afraid of what Frankie might 
do. He kept working himself 
along the joists, and Frankie 
kept watching him. 


“Ready, Frank?” Charley 
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By Nell Holbert 


|, gptionng will be very busy with preparations for Thanks- 
giving. Perhaps she will welcome your help. Our recipes 
for this month are easy ones’ to prepare. If the amounts given 
for the ingredients are too small, you can double or triple them. 


Thanksgiving Salad 


1 package lemon gelatin 1/ cup crushed pineapple 
1 cup hot water 1/4, cup chopped celery 
1 package cream cheese 4 tablespoons mayonnaise 


14, cup chopped nut meats 


@ Dissolve gelatin in boiling water and allow to cool. Mix cheese, 
pineapple, mayonnaise, celery, and nuts. Stir into cooled gelatin. 
Pour into shallow pan and place in refrigerator to set. Top with 
mayonnaise and serve. This recipe will serve five. 


Banana Muffins 
i cup flour 1/, teaspoon salt 
3/, teaspoon soda 14 cup sugar 
1 egg 2 tablespoons melted butter 


2 tablespoons buttermilk 1 cup thinly sliced bananas 
1 cup bran cereal 


@ Sift together flour, soda, salt, and sugar, and add bran cereal. 
Mix well. Mix sugar, butter, egg, milk, and bananas. Then stir 
together with other ingredients. Bake in muffin pans in hot oven 
(375 degrees) about 35 minutes. This makes six large muffins. 


“I got to let loose,” said 
Charley in a voice that was 
ragged with effort. “You got 
him good, Dave?” 

“I’ve got him,” said David, 
bracing himself. 

“O.K.,” said Charley. “Let 


asked cheerfully. 

Frankie gulped and nodded. 

Charley knotted his hand in 
Frankie’s collar. He balanced 
himself on the makeshift plat- 
form and the joists. He lifted 
the boy free, and David, stand- 
ing below them, watched go. 
Frankie’s feet come slowly Frankie’s weight came sud- 
closer until he could grasp him. denly downward. The shock 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thanksgiving is a happy time, 
And, Father-God, I’m 
thanking You 
For food and home and hap- 
Piness, 
For health and peace and 
plenty too. 


made David stagger, but the 
next second Cousin Marjory had 
Frankie in her arms, holding 
him close and crying. 

Behind them, Charley chuck- 
led as he climbed down the 
ladder. “Frank, you'll make a 
man of yourself yet!” 

Frankie wriggled down to 
the floor beside his mother. He 
grinned at Charley. 

“Thanks, Charley,” he said. 
“Will you play football with 
me? And, say, keep calling me 
Frank, will you?” 

“If you behave yourself,” 
said Charley. “You've got a 
fine ball.” 

Cousin Marjory laughed 
shakily. “He'll -behave,” she 
promised Charley. “You've 
done a lot for him. And for 
me too. I won't forget.” 

She hurried out of the hen- 
house while David stared won- 
deringly after her. What did 
she mean—she wouldn’t for 
get? Was she going to stop 
spoiling Frankie, so Frankie 
would stop being a problem 
child? Or was she going to buy 
something for Charley? 

“You know, Dave,” Charley 
said, “I used to feel bad be 
cause I didn’t have mud 
money. But not now! I can 
brush 
folks and make them like me; 
and, if I keep on learning, t 
won't be long till I can eam 
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all the money I need.” 

David smiled at Charley. 
Whatever Cousin Marjory 
meant did not matter. To her 
and Frankie, Charley was a 
hero, and it was going to be 
a wonderful Thanksgiving! 


Little Glimmer 
(Continued from page 13) 


Crack! Little Glimmer fell 
right on his head clear down 
by Old Cookstove’s foot. 

“Serves you right,” growled 
Old Cookstove as he was cool- 
ing off. “Now you'll just be 
swept out. You're no good any- 
way. I'll bet you wouldn’t have 
enough light in you to make a 
baby candle burn.” 

Little Glimmer was beside 
himself. He cried out: “Terry 
needs me! Help me, please, 
Old Cookstove!” 

“What good could you do?” 
Old Cookstove asked. 

“Just what you said,” cried 
Little Glimmer. candles 
—for the cake! There are no 
matches left to light them. 
What good is a birthday cake 
without candles to be blown 
out?” 

Right then King of All Light 
was watching his electric board. 
King of All Light was smiling. 
The thoughts of Little Glim- 
mer were showing on the elec- 
tric board, and they were the 
best thoughts ever. Yes, Little 
Glimmer wanted to bring hap- 
piness to someone else. 

The cake was on the table in 
the kitchen. It was beautiful 
with its chocolate frosting and 
its bright-red candles. 

Terry’s mother turned to the 
matchbox. ““Why, Terry, there’s 
not a match left in the box! We 


can’t light your birthday can- 
(Turn to inside back cover) 


An Attractive Gitt 


By Anna Thompson 


O NE OF life’s greatest joys comes from making others happy, 

and one of the surest ways to make them happy is to sur- 
prise them with a gift that pleases. This sweet-smelling sachet 
in the form of a little hat will make a nice little surprise for your 
mother, or your teacher, or your chum. It is easy to make, and 
since it is made of small pieces of material it is very inexpensive. 

Cut and tack together two 5-inch circles of organdy, batiste, 
or any thin material having a stiff finish. These pieces may be of 
different colors or both the same color. They are to be the brim 
of the hat. Lay them together and cut with pinking shears, if you 
have them. If not, with a little time and effort you can notch the 
edges with the scissors to give the same effect. 

Cut another circle about 21/4 inches across of heavier material 
such as silk or satin in a color that will match or shade in with 
the color of the brim. Turn the edge under about 14 inch and 
gather slightly as in A. Place this piece on the center of the brim 
(see figure B) and whip it down to the brim about half the way 
around. You will now see the crown of the hat taking shape. 
Insert a bit of cotton that has been generously dusted with your 
favorite sachet and then finish whipping the crown of the hat 
to the brim. To cover this seam and to trim your hat, tack a tiny 
ribbon around the crown and finish with a bow at the back and 
some tiny flowers across the front. The flowers are made of 2-inch 
pieces of narrow ribbon gathered on one edge. Pull the thread 
tight and tack to the ribbon across the front of the hat. (See C.) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


IC™ 
By Roland Rexroth 


NE OF the interesting 

things we learn when we 
collect stamps is that while ev- 
ery country has an official lan- 
guage, some countries have 
more than one. For instance, 
the official language of our 
own country is English; that 
of Mexico and Central America 
is Spanish; that of Brazil is 
Portuguese. 

We therefore expect that the 
stamps issued by the United 
States will bear English in- 
scriptions, as they do. Then 
when we look at the stamps is- 
sued since 1928 by our good 
friend and neighbor, Canada, 
we find most of them inscribed 
“Post’”’ or “Postage” in English 
and ‘‘Postes” in French. Thus 
we learn that Canada has two 
official languages, English and 
French. 

In 1949 a series of stamps 
showing King George VI was 
prepared for issue by Canada. 
When the French-speaking citi- 
zens of Canada learned that the 
stamps were inscribed only 
with the name of the country, 
and the French word for post- 
age did not appear on them, 
they objected so strongly that 
the government withheld the 
stamps. A new issue was hur- 
riedly prepared, which was 
identical with the proposed 


* 
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stamps except that the new 
stamps were inscribed “Postes” 
in French and “Postage” in 
English. Some months later the 
original stamps without in- 
scription were also placed on 
sale. We illustrate one of each 
series. 

The other stamps we illus- 
trate are unusual in that the de- 
signs are exactly the same, but 
the inscription on one reads 
“Southwest Africa” and “Post- 
age,” while the inscription on 
the other reads ‘‘Suidwes-Afti- 
ka” and “Posseel.” We leam 
thus that the countries of 
Southwest Africa and South 
Africa have two official §lan- 
guages, English and “Afri 
kaans,” the latter being the 
language spoken by the Boers, 
the Dutch who originally set 
tled large sections of South Af 
rica. 

Other bilingual stamps are 
those of Belgium, inscribed 
“Belgique” and “Belgie” ; New 
Hebrides, inscribed in both 
French and English; and Cop- 
go, inscribed “Congo Belge’ 
and ‘“Belgisch Congo.” 
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If I feel tempted to com. 
Plain 


I count my blessings 
once again. 
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UR greatest happiness 

comes through loving 
service. Now that winter with 
its ice and snow is very near, I 
am certain you will remember 
your pets and see that they are 
comfortable and well fed as 
well as our little feathered 
friends. Write us about your 
experiences. Send your letters 
to WEE WispoMm, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 read the pet page 
and enjoy it very much. 

I have many pets but would like 
to tell you about my horse. My sister 
and I have riding horses. Their 
names are Colleen and Thunder. 
My horse’s name is Thunder. Col- 
leen is his aunt. He begs for sugar 
lumps every time he sees me. 

One day as we were riding he 
was galloping and I fell off. He 
stopped right away. 

I like him very much and would 
miss him if we were separated. 
—Evelyn Houbolt. 


WEE WISDOM 
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Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Thanksgiving 
Promise 
(Continued from page 7) 


shape and size. 

“I knew you children would 
enjoy the kind of a Thanks. 
giving dinner your mother 
would have prepared for you,” 
Aunt Lucy said as they went 
into the house. “So I brought 
everything!” 

“You sure know what hits 
the spot, Aunt Lucy,” Sam told 


her the next day after they 


had finished their dinner. 
“Ummmm! Was that pumpkin 
pie ever good!” 

It was the kind of Thanks. 
giving dinner he had _ been 
wanting, the kind of Thanks- 
giving dinner he had planned 
to slip away to Canton City to 
get. Looking at plump, jolly 
Aunt Lucy and kind Uncle Ed 
and Jeannie, who were still 
seated at the table, Sam remem- 
bered with shame the way he 
had started down the lane with 
the ugly thought of running 
away. He was glad he had 
made up his mind to turn back 
before he met Unele Ed. “Oth- 
erwise I wouldn’t have been 
able to live with my conscience 
today,” he told himself. “And 
Dad says when a man can’t live 
with his own conscience, he’s 
the most miserable creature 
alive.” 

“I was shaking in my boots 
over the thought of trying to 
prepare a Thanksgiving dinner 
that would please Sam all 
alone,” Jeannie was saying. 
“Your coming was a real sut- 

rise. 

“And we have another sut- 
prise for you too,” Uncle Ed 
said. “I’ve made arrangements 
for a telephone call to be put 
through to your mother and 
father and Jim about two 
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o'clock this afternoon. Aunt 
Lucy and I decided it would be 
our anniversary present to 
them.” 

“Oh, how wonderful that 


will be!” Jeannie cried. “I 


hated the thought of Jim leav- 
ing without us getting to talk 
with him.” 

“Yes!” Sam echoed. It would 
be good to hear Jim’s voice. 
The way Jim talked to him, 
man-to-man like, had always 
done something to him. It 
would do even more this after- 
noon. It would pump that cer- 
tain strength into him which he 
needed to keep him standing 
beside Dad through the months 
ahead. It would carry him 
through the harvesting that was 
yet to be done. The task of 


gathering the remaining corn. 


in the bottomlands would be 
lightened a hundredfold by the 
words Jim would say to him 
this afternoon. 

“Thank You, God, for giv- 
ing me another chance to prove 
I can be as good a soldier as 
Jim is,” he said deep within his 
heart as he turned toward the 
window to watch as the first 
snowflakes of the season began 
to fall. “Thank You for keep- 
ing me from disappointing Dad 
and Mom and _ frightening 
Jeannie by running off to Can- 
ton City!” He breathed deeply. 
“TI stick by my guns until this 
thing is over with, until Jim’s 
back again. I’ll be the best help- 
er Dad has ever had. I'll make 


_him as proud of me as he is of 


Jim!” A wonderful new-found 
strength flowed through Sam 
as he finished. Then, with the 
Thanksgiving promise fresh 
and strong within his heart, he 
turned, bright-eyed, as the old 
wall phone shrilled with the 
urgency of the call to Cali- 
fornia. 


Safety Lane 
By Gertrude Troyer Roupp 


— 
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AN YOU follow the safety lane that leads to school with- 
out crossing any one of the danger sections—the railroad 
crossing, the river, and the highway ? 


The Prophets Agreed 


(Continued from page 17) 


But there was one thing on 
which all prophets agreed. 
That was that wickedness, 
greed, selfishness, and envy 
bring punishment on the evil- 
doer. 


They went further in their 


reasoning. “Since nations are 
made up of men,” they said, “it 
follows that wicked men make 
wicked nations.” 

The truths that the prophets 
of old learned are as true today 
as they were in their time. The 
law is certain. Things shall be 
ill for the evildoer, and things 
shall be good for the good 


man, 
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Thanksgiving Day 
By Sue Bell (8 years) 
McAlester, Okla. 


Thanksgiving Day will soon be 
here. 

When it comes we'll have lots of 
cheer. 

I like the things Mother makes, 

Yum-yum! All the pies and cakes! 


ve 


The Squirrel’s Home 
By Dwight Smith (8 years) 
McAlester, Okla. 


The squirrel lives in a tree. 

He chatters to you and me. 

He picks up nuts that are free, 
And scampers up the tree. 


Busy Bushy Tail 
By Carole Sutton (10 years) 
Duanesburg, N. Y. 


There was a little squirrel 
Who was scampering up a tree, 
And when I made a little noise 
He stopped and looked at me. 


In his tiny jaws he had 
A tiny hickory nut; 

He took it to his little den 
And promptly ate it up. 


He scampered down the tall oak 
tree 
And ran along the ground. 

He wanted something good to eat 
When snow was all around. 
Ducks 
By Jimmy Gross (8 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


We went to the Brookfield Zoo, 
And we didn’t see a kangaroo! 
But shucks! 

We sure did see a lot of ducks. 
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In Wintertime 
By Carmella Vaccaro (10 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


The frost is so cold that it bites my 
toes; 

The hail is so sharp that it freezes 
my nose. 

The wind whirls around and then 
I can’t see. 

The winter’s cold frost is as cold as 


can be! 


The First Snow 
By Dorothy Haloj (10 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


The snow makes whiteness where 
it falls; 

The bushes look like popcorn balls, 

The places where I always play 

Look like something else today. 


A Wonderful Pal 


By Geraldine La Bella (10 years) 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


My dog’s name is Little Dot. 
All in white without a spot, 
She follows me to school each day, 
And runs and barks and wants to 


play. 


After school she’s there again. 

She runs and jumps and barks, and 
then 

Home together we do go, 

Playing merrily to and fro. 


Paper Dolls 
By Charlotte and Sharon Hamlin 


(10 years) 
Kent, Wash. 


Once we had some paper dolls 

They never talked or had phone 
calls. 

They never had any fun at all. 

We're glad we're not paper dolls. 


Birds 
By Linda Fledderjohann (9 years) 
St. Marys, Ohio 


Big birds, little birds, 
Flying in the air, 
Blackbirds, bluebirds, 
Going everywhere. 


Some are flying high, 
Some are flying low. 

All are flying to the southland 
Where it’s warm they know. 


ve 
Night 


By John Beckinsale (12 years) 
Brisbane, Qld., Australia 


The sun’s gone down over the pur 
ple hill; 
The moon is rising o'er the 
painted sky; 
The air is cool and very still, 
Except for nightbird’s mourn- 
The stars have now begun to shine; 
The wind is blowing through the 
trees; 
The dingoes start to howl and 
whine; 
The birds have settled down with 
ease. 


The world has now fallen asleep; 
All living things have closed 
their weary eyes, 
But stars and moon proceed to 
eep, 
On all until the sun does rise. 


The Kangaroo 
By Billy Hetzel (9 years) 
Racine, Wis. 


I saw a little kangaroo. 
He jumped around so much 
He had to be inside a cage 
So he could not be touched. 
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He followed her. 


The Squirrel 


By Sue Newberry (8 years) 
McAlester, Okla. 


I am a little squirrel; 
I live up in a tree. 

I run and play and gather nuts, 
For I am always free. 


Autumn Time 
By Myrtle Dickey (6 years) 
Kirbyville, Mo. 


Leaves are falling from the trees, 

And flying around with the breeze. 

Some are turning red, yellow, and 
brown, 

While others are still falling down. 


The Black Cat 
By Barbara Boorman (10 years) 
Quebec City, Que., Canada 


There was once a cat who was 
lonesome. He was lonesome be- 
cause it was Halloween night. He 
thought all black cats should have 
a witch. He was very sad. All of 
a sudden he heard a group of chil- 
dren outside. He went out hoping 
he would find a witch. He looked 
at all the children, and at last 
at the very end he found a witch. 
He was sur- 
prised to see her turn in at his 
own home. The witch took off 


her cloak. There stood his own 
mistress. 


Seashore Loveliness 
By Faith E. Moody (12 years) 
El Monte, Calif. 


Down by the seashore where the 
seagulls 

And the friendly winds softly 
blow, 

The waves roll in with a fringe of 
tide, 


And the fish in the sea joyfully 


ride 
On their chariots under the sea. 


The children play with seashells 
small, 

And build sand castles with many 
a hall, 

While “sapere sit and get a tan, 

And baby makes a seaweed fan. 


And the fish glide on with glee. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within’a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Deep Blue Sea 


By Delta Mishler (12 years) 
El Monte, Calif. 


Down in the deep blue sea, 

There everything fascinates me. 

Down in the sea where everything's 
blue, 

All seems beautiful, shining and 
new. 

The sea shells are shining along 
the beach, 

While the fish in the sea are al- 
ready to eat, 

And there sea horses in armor 

Ride the sea till its calmer. 

Now I must leave the deep blue 
sea, 

Down where everything fascinates 


me. 
Thoughts 


By Judy Miller (12 years) 
EI Monte, Calif. 


Teacher, dear, this is spring, 

And a young mind has turned to a 
different thing. 

This mind has turned to thoughts 
of play, 

So I hope this poem rates an “A.” 


Coon Holler 


(Continued from page 11) 


“But let’s eat. What did I buy 
a box for?” 

Across the room the Tuck- 
ers waved gaily and the Wil- 
licks grinned and even stran- 
gers smiled- and shared the 
Brices’ happiness. 

It was wonderful being to- 
gether again. Jo Ann felt as if 
she could almost fly from pure 
happiness. And Kenny's blue 
eyes were shining. The entire 
Brice family was happy. 

“How is Coon Holler by 
now?” Daddy grinned as he 
picked up another sandwich 
and started to eat. 


“O.K. and getting better ev- 
ery day,” Kenny said between 
bites. ‘“Montie and I sure have 
it rough since we're the whole 
sixth grade. Never studied so 
hard before. But it’s fun along 
the lake road. Sometimes the 
Willicks go part way with us, 
and they know everything 
about animal tracks and birds 
and trees. Daddy, they can tell 
its going to be a hard winter 
by the thick bark on the trees 
and the way squirrels have been 
hiding so many nuts.” 

“Well, I’m not a squirrel or 
a tree, but I know it’s going 
to be a hard winter too. I agree 
with the Willicks.” He smiled. 

“Is school O.K. with you too, 
Jo Ann?” Mom asked quietly. 

“T like it a little better than 
I did,” Jo Ann answered slow- 
ly. “The kids don’t seem as 
queer as they did at first, but 
it’s not—like home.” Suddenly 
all the old homesickness rolled 
over her. “I’ve just got to 
know,” she said huskily. “Have 
you found a house to live in? 
Are we going home with 
you?” 

(To be continued) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


We are taught from the time we first learn to speak to say thank-you 
to the members of our family, to friends, and to strangers. In our prayers 
we say thank-you to God for His wonderful goodness to us. Each day is a 
day for giving thanks but, it is helpful to have a special day in the year 
that we call Thanksgiving Day. This little verse tells how we really feel: 

“My heart is truly thankful, God, 
For home, for friends, for love that’s true; 
For great, wide, beautiful fields and skies; 
But most of all, dear God, for You!” 

We are truly thankful for our Good Words Booster Club. The purpose 
of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, speak good 
words, and do good deeds. Our club meetings are held each month on 
these pages where we publish as many as we can of the letters we receive 
from Boosters. One need not be a subscriber to WEE WIsDOM in order to 
join the club although we believe every member would enjoy a subscrip- 
tion. There are no club dues. If you should like to become a member, just 
write Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDOM, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and I shall be 


glad to mail you an application blank. 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Yesterday it rained 
all morning. I had wanted to go 
outdoors to play but I couldn't. I 
was pouting and not thinking very 
kind thoughts. Then I remembered 
the club pledge and it helped me 
to become happy and cheerful. I 
helped Mother set the table and get 
lunch. After lunch I helped her 
with the dishes. By that time it had 
stopped raining and Mother said 
I had been so helpful that I could 
go out to play.—Marguerite. 

By remembering to be cheer- 
ful and helpful, Marguerite, 
you had a happy morning and 
a happy afternoon—a really 
happy day. Thank you for shar- 
ing your adventure with us. 


ve 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been trying 
to keep the club pledge. When I 
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start to say a bad word, I think 
of the little monkeys, and try to 
say only good words.—Danny. 
You are a true Booster, 
Danny, as you keep on trying to 
see only good, hear only good, 
and speak only good. The club 
pin, on which is engraved the 
likeness of the three wise mon- 
keys, does help us to remember. 
This pin may be purchased by 
sending twenty-five cents to me. 


Dear Secretary: This is my second 
letter to you. I like the club very 
much and I am trying to be a good 
Booster. I would like an applica- 
tion blank for my sister. I enjoy 
your letters and the letters of the 
members on the Booster Club 
pages. I like WEE WisDoM very 
much and I think it is the best mag- 


azine I have ever had.—James, 

We are happy, James, to send 
an application blank for your 
sister. The boys and girls in 
the stories in WEE WIspoM 
seem like members of our Good 
Words Booster Club remember- 
ing to keep the rules of the 
club, don’t they? 


Dear Barbara: Since 1 have joined 
the Good Words Booster Club 
things have been much nicer for 
me in school and at home. I ama 
very shy person. There is another 
girl in our class who was very shy, 
also. She had never said much to 
me or to anyone else, so one day in 
homemaking class I asked her to 
work with me. We got to know 
each other much better and since 
then she isn’t half so shy and 
neither am I! Now we are the best 
of friends.—Georgiana. 


Thank you, Georgiana, for 
sharing with us your happy ad 
venture in friendship. You have 
proved that the surest and 
quickest way to have a friend 
is to take the first step toward 
being friendly. 


ve 


Dear Barbara: Being a Boostet 
has helped me very much. [| have 
learned to be kinder to my friends 
even when I do not want to right 
then. The habit of criticizing others 
and losing my temper has gone, 
too. I am happier now because ! 
have learned to help more. God i 
helping me to do simple thing 
like picking up my clothes with 
out Mother having to tell me, 
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surprising her by setting the table 
oa pouring the milk.—Ardath. 

We are glad, Ardath, that 
you are finding that keeping the 
club rules brings happiness to 
you and to others. Because God 
loves us, He guides and helps 
us in all that we do. 


wr 


Dear Barbara: Hello, and how 
are you? I am inclosing twenty- 
five cents for a club pin. I worked 
very hard for this money.—Joan. 

The club pin, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of three 
wise monkeys, is on its way to 
you, Joan. Because you earned 
the money to pay for it you will 
especially enjoy wearing the 
pin. It will help you to remem- 
ber to see only good, hear only 
good, and speak only good. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for 
sending me the application blanks. 
I am inclosing some of the blanks 
that the new members have filled 
in, We like the part of your letter 
that said, “But if you fail, don’t 
be dismayed; just try again. Its 
fun!”—Ann (Canada). 

Thank you, Ann, for the 
three new members of our hap- 
py club. Perhaps other readers 
would like to organize a local 
Booster club with a group of 
friends or a class at school or at 
Sunday school. I shall be glad 
to help by sending a folder of 
suggestions for club meetings 
and as many application blanks 
as are needed. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


Dear Secretary: 1 have many 
pen pals and some that I didn't 
have time to write to. Instead of 
giving their letters to other children 
to answer, I kept them. Then one 
day I read The Prayer of Faith and 
saw the words “Patient, kind, and 
loving, too.” I saw how selfish I 
had been so I took those letters to 
school and gave them out. Now, I 
have more friends and pen pals 
than ever.—Jennifer (British West 
Indies). 

Thank you, Jennifer, for 
helping us to remember that 
sharing our good brings happi- 
ness to others and to ourselves. 
As long as you kept the letters 
yourself, you were unhappy be- 
cause you knew these pen 
friends were expecting letters. 
When you took the letters to 
school, you immediately felt 
happy because you knew you 
had done what was‘right. Your 
happiness was increased by 
knowing that your school 
friends were happy and your 
pen friends would be happy 
when they received their letters! 

Dear Barbara: 1 enjoyed your 
letter about smiles. I thought up 
a game about them. I use a sheet 
of paper. One side of the apy is 
for smiles and the other side is for 
frowns. Each time something goes 
wrong and I remember to smile, 
that is a point for the smiles team, 
but if I frown that is a point for 
the frowns team. I try always to 
make the smiles team win.—Lo/s. 


Thank you, Lois, for sharing 
your game with us. We never 
get downhearted when things 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


go wrong, because every task is 
made easier just by knowing 
that if end to end our happy 
smiles were placed along the 
way, they soon would reach for 
miles and miles and make the 
whole world gay. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have spacc 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Laila Schuermann (12), Rte. 1, 
Newfoundland, N. J.; Marilyn Jo 
Doling (13), Rte. 2, Kirk, Colo.; 
Patsy Ruth Woods (11), 1707 
Ocoee St., Chattanooga 6, Tenn.: 
Wanda Bernard (11), Box 104 
Scobey, Mont.; Janice Catron (11), 
804 E. Green, Gallup, N. Mex.; 
Mary Ann Engle (12), 542 Day- 
ton, Wichita 12, Kans.; Emily 
Walker (12), Box 217, Buckley, 
Wash.; Jane Reedy (12), Rte. 1, 
Maribel, Wis.; Clara Mae Robi- 
nette (10), Box 333, Ruth, Nev.; 
Donna Sue Collier (10), De Witt, 
Mo.; Edward Bradfield (10), 6107 
Lincoln Ave., Hollydale, Calif.; 
Pauline Sanford (9), Rte. 1, Box 
8, Douglas, Wyo.; Wanda Jernigan 
(9), Rte. 1, Box 142, Magnolia, 
Tex.; Carol See (8), Rte. 1, Box 
180, Tamarack Lodge, Parkdale, 
Oreg.; Anne Fleming (11), 67 
Calfhill Rd., Pollok, Glasgow, S. 
W. 3, Scotland; Lavonne Van 
Groen (12), Gadsby, Alta., Can- 
ada; Charles Tully (12), Rte. 5, 
Mitchell, Ont., Canada. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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MARGARET JOANN | aan / 
Designed by Patricia Lilienthal ; 


(11 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalt 
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If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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A Reminder 
By Martha Smock 


“What do you say?” my 
mother asks, 
And I know she’s remind- 
ing me 
To say “Thank you” for ev- 
erything 
That everyone does for me. 


Little Glimmer 
(Continued from page 25) 


dies!” 

“Here I am,” Little Glimmer 
was calling. But of course no 
one heard Little Glimmer. 

King of All Light sent a 
message quickly to Old Cook- 


stove. “Help him, friend, help 


Little Glimmer. He’s going to 
be a good light after all.” 

“We-—ell, all right,” 
growled Old Cookstove. He 
shook himself hard, for he was 
getting cold. Then he rumbled, 
and he made such a noise, Terry 
looked over at him. And there 
on the floor by Old Cookstove’s 
foot Terry saw Little Glimmer. 

‘“Mother,’’ cried. Terry, 
“here's a match. It rolled off on 
the floor. Now I can light my 
birthday candles!” 

How Little Glimmer crack- 
led when Terry struck the 
match! He made a sturdy light 
until every candle on the cake 
was aglow. He shone like a big 
light on the birthday cake. He 
shone like a big light in Ter- 
ty’s happy eyes. 

“Now, you see, Little Glim- 
mer,” said King of All Light, 

you are truly a great light, 
€ven as great as the sun. For 
you are the light of happiness, 


the most important light in the 
whole world!” 


Christmas Books 
for Children 


If you have read and enjoyed these familiar 
books for children, wouldn’t it be nice to give 
copies of them to other little boys and girls for 
Christmas? 


Tiny tots 4 to 8 years of age will love Crybaby 


‘Kangaroo, the book of happy rhymed-prose stories 


by Georgia Tucker Smith. Crybaby Kangaroo, the 
baby kangaroo who was always afraid, is only 
one of the many delightful animal characters in 
this book amusingly illustrated in two colors. 
Crybaby Kangaroo is $1 a copy. 


Jet’s Adventures and Jet and the New Country, 
two adventure books about pioneer days in 
America, are a thrilling gift for boys and girls 
8 to 12. These books were made from the first two 
serials about Jet Stockwell that appeared in WEE 
WISDOM magazine. Both books are full of pic- 
tures and have pretty red cloth binding. They 
are $1 each, 


Teach Me to Pray is a new kind of true story- 
book by Bill and Bernard Martin. There are 30 
stories, each illustrated in full color, about how 
the children of LoDema and DeWitt Daniel 
learned to make prayer a part of every day while 
they were young. With every story there is a 
prayer for you to say. This book is $1.25 a copy. 


Each of these books makes a wonderful gift to 
give to your friends and playmates at Christmas, 
and jf there are any of them you don’t have your- 

lf just show this page of WEE WISDOM to 
afva Claus! 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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Wake Christmas Happy 
for Big Brothers and Sisters! 


Christmas is lots more fun when you do your own shopping and buy “special” presents 
for your big brothers and sisters—presents that really surprise them—and one of the nicest 
surprises ever is a year’s subscription for YOU magazine! 

YOU is a monthly magazine for boys and girls 13 to 18 years old. It’s published by the 
publishers of Wee Wispom and is full of fascinating stories and pictures, plus articles and 
special features that older boys and girls enjoy. For example, there is: 


“Out of the Mailbag”—a column of letters from YOU readers 
“The Jarrold Dark Legend”—the current adventure serial story 


“Musical Stardust”—articles about favorite television, radio, and entertain- 
ment stars 


“Let’s Talk It Over”—a column of real help for YOU readers who have 
personal problems and seek the advice of the Youth Counselor 


“Tri-Crostics”—a page for puzzle fans 
“Between the Lines” —a feature that shows you how to apply the teaching 
of the Bible to your own life 


And there are many, many more things there isn’t room to list. So why not surprise your big 
brother or sister with a subscription for YOU this Christmas? The cost is just $1 for 12 issues. 


Have Mother or Dad help you write out 
the order (you can use the coupon on page 
28) and keep your “secret.” Then, just in 
time for Christmas, a YOU gift announce- 
ment card with your name on it as the giver 
will arrive for big brother or sister. They'll 
think you’re wonderful for thinking of such 
a happy Christmas surprise! 


SCHOOL 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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